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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting of ministers and elders pre- 
ceding the general sessions of this body con- 
vened on Seventh-day, the 27th of Fifth 
month, and was felt to be a specially favored 
opportunity. The attendance was quite as 
large as usual, and several Friends with cre- 
dentials from other Yearly Meetings were 
present and had acceptable service. 

At the opening session the voice of thanks- 

iving and gratitude arose to the Heavenly 
Father for the privilege of once more thus 
meeting in His name. Some of those present 
were here for the first time, and a number of 
the assembly were very far advanced in age. 
Those who are now in the evening of life, 
knowing no abatement in their fidelity to the 
cause early espoused, have, with others, con- 
tributed in making this an occasion for the 
renewal of covenant with the Author of All 
Good. 

A precious covering of love was over the 
meeting, and all hearts were blended in a 
blessed unity of the Spirit, which continued 
during both sessions, and the meeting con- 
cluded its deliberations and separated under 
a solemn feeling of the uncertainty of time, 
and a deep conviction of the importance of 
keeping steadily faithful to every duty while 
the day lasts—for the night cometh wherein 
no man can work, 

On First-day morning a large and deeply 
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interesting meeting was held at the Fifteenth 
street Meeting-house, at which several minis- 
ters were present. 

Samuel J. Levick gave a clear exposition 
of the principles of the Society of Friends. 
Quakerism, he said, resulted from the faith- 
ful efforts of its first apostles to revive primi- 
tive Christianity in the earth; to recall the 
teachings of Jesus Christ to the minds of men, 
and to show the grandeur and excellence of 
the perfected work of God in the heart of 
man. This work, the fruit of the Holy Spirit, 
is illustrated by the operations of nature in 
producing the ripe fruit upon the orchard 
bough, and is shown forth by the records of 
Holy Scripture. 

That the kingdom of heaven was at hand 
was the burden of the teaching of John the 
Baptist, andin Jesus we have this doctrine of 
the immanence of the Divine government de- 
veloped and matured. The early fathers of this 
Society were led to testify to the same truth, 
because the conviction was forced upon their 
minds that all that is to be known of God is 
made manifest in man. In man’s heart is the 
Word of God spoken, and this Divine Word 
is the true guide of the pure in heart. 

They differed in this position from that 
taken by the various Protestant bodies of 
their day, by which the Scriptures of the Old 
and the New Testament were considered the 
all-sufficient guide and light of life. But 
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Friends have ever held that these inspired 
writings of holy men of oldgre only instruc- 
tive in the highest sense to minds which are 
also enlightened ,by the same spiritual light 
as that which shone upon and instructed the 
saints in past ages. 

The Scriptures themselves bear ample tes- 
timony to the correctness of the simple faith 
of Quakerism, and by their testimony is the 
ministry of the Word confirmed in this as in 
other days. 

The Society of Friends holds views of 
“original sin” at variance with those of most 
other Christian professors. Though it is re- 
cognized to be an undoubted truth that chil- 
dren inherit either virtuous or vicious ten- 
dencies from their parents, yet we believe 
that even with evil tendencies, every soul has 
or can have that aid from the Divine Spirit 
which is able to preserve from transgression ; 
and until the known will of God is trans- 

ressed, there is no condemnation for any. 

e are not responsible for the sins we have 
never committed. 

Catharine P. Foulke, Elizabeth Thistle- 
thwaite and Rachel N. Mather followed in 
short testimonies in harmony with what had 
been spoken, and the meeting closed. 

Another favored meeting was held at the 
same place at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and a youths’ meeting in the evening. 

On the morning of 29th of Fifth month 
the general Yearly Meeting commenced its 
sessions. The calling of representatives was 
first in order in the women’s branch, and after 
this and some other routine business was de- 
spaiched, minutes for Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings were presented, 
as follows: from Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, introducing Samuel J. and Susanna M. 
Levick ; from Falls Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania, for Robert M. Croasdale, a minis- 
ter; from Richland Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania, for Catharine P. Foulke, a minister ; 
from Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania, for Margaretta Walton, a minister ; 
from Abington Monthly Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania, for Rachel N. Mather, a minister ; and 
from Fairfax Monthly Meeting, Virginia, for 
Mary F. Steer, an elder. 

These Friends were warmly welcomed, and 
the welcome was extended to others in attend- 
ance who were not introduced by credentials. 

In the men’s meeting the business was fur- 
ther proceeded with by reading the Epistle 
from Philadelphia, addressed to this Yearly 
Meeting. After this, a proposition was laid 
before the meeting to hold a short session on 
the afternoon of the 31st, or to adjourn en- 
tirely for that afternoon in order to give time 
for the annual meeting of the First-day School 
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sion, and it was finally agreed to hold a ses- 
sion not over an hour in length at that time, 
should women Friends approve. A deputa- 
tion laid this proposition before the women’s 
meeting, id, after due deliberation, sub- 
stantially agreed to the judgment of the men’s 
meeting, but did not think it best strictly to 
limit the session as to time. 

At the women’s meeting, after the usual 
routine of preliminary business was transact- 
ed, Margaretta Walton knelt in prayer and 
thanksgiving. Devout entreaties rose to the 
Throne of Grace for the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit upon this meeting, and for the Divine 
guidance in all its deliberations. 

After the reading of the minutes introduc- 
ing visiting Friends in attendance, there was a 
very earnest and cordial welcome extended 
to all those who were here, either with or 
without minutes. Rachel Tilton expressed 
deep gratitude to the Giver of all good gifts 
that she was permitted gnce more to attend 
this Yearly Meeting. She exhorted ali pre- 
sent to go forth with renewed diligence in the 
pathway of duty, according to the Divine 
requirements. 

he reading of the Epistle from Philadel- 

phia next occupied the attention of the meet- 
ing. This called forth much expression of 
responsive sentiment, and many Friends 
spoke feelingly of the strength given to 

hristian workers by such fraternal greetings 
as this. The Baltimore Epistle was also read 
at this session, and was received with deep 
and true feeling of approval, and of rejoicing 
in view of the sympathy and love of other 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord. The 
Ohio Epistle was then laid before the meet- 
ing, and this also was felt to be comforting 
and inspiring. 
The reading of the other three Epistles was 
deferred till another session, and Margaretta 
Walton addressed the youth present, rejoicing 
that so many in the younger walks of life 
were gathered with their older friends to con- 
sider the affairs of the church. 
A deputation from the men’s meeting laid 
before this meeting a proposition to hold a 
sbort session on Fourth-day afternoon. This 
was united with, but no strict limitation of 
the time allowed for the session was ap- 
roved. 

At the afternoon session of the 29th, the 
men’s meeting appointed Robert S. Haviland 
for clerk and H. Willets for assistant clerk 
for the present year. 

A committee to audit the Treasurer’s ac- 
count was named, and a proposition from 
Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting for the re- 
vision of quotas was referred to a committee. 
Epistles from Baltimore, Genesee, Ohio, 


Association. This gave rise to much discus-| Indiana and Illinois were read, eliciting 
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many expressions of satisfaction and ap- 
proval. 

The meeting adjourned at an early hour to 
give opportunity for a meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 

In the women’s meeting, on the afternoon 
of the 29th, the Representatives announced 
the nomination of Mary Jane Field for clerk 
and of Amanda K. Miller for assistant clerk; 
and these Friends were appointed to the ser- 
vice for the ensuing year. 


The reading of the minutes of last year was 
next in order; after which, Catharine P. 
Foulke addressed the meeting in exhortation, 
calling upon all to come up to the work of 
their day. 

The report of the committee having charge 
of purchasing and distributing Friends’ books, 
was then read and approved, and a new com- 
mittee was named for that work. 

The Indiana Epistle was then read, and 
soon after the Illinois Epistle was in the same 
manner laid before the meeting. After these 
had for a time claimed the consideration of 
the meeting, Elizabeth Thistlethwaite and 
Rachel W. ‘Tilton both addressed the meeting 
in the language of fervent entreaty—calling 
upon all present to come up higher, even to a 
life of entire dedication to the will of God as 
this is manifested to the soul. 

The women’s meeting assembled at the 
usual hour on the 30th, and was opened by 
the reading of the Genesee Epistle. After 
this, a deputation from the men’s meeting 
announced that Robert M. Croasdale had ex- 
pressed a desire to make a visit in gospel love 
to this meeting, and had been set at liberty. 
The present was thought to be a suitable 
time, and the Friend and his companions 
entered. 

Robert M. Croasdale spoke solemnly of the 
impression he had felt of a concern for this 
portion of New York Yearly Meeting. He 
had ardently craved for this —— that they 
might have in the coming time that preserva- 
tion that they have known in the past. He 
recalled the intercession of the Jewish Mor- 
decai for his people when the decree had 
gone forth from the throne of the Eastern 
monarch for their destruction. He called 
upon his kinswoman Esther who sat with the 
king upon his throne, and reminded her that 
her present high place might be hers for the 
end and purpose of the salvation of the rem- 
nant of Israel, and besought her to come forth 
for the sake of her people and be their inter- 
cessor before the king. Even so he besought 
the women of this people to come forth as in- 
tercessors for their brethren in the faith, and 
strive for their enlargement and deliverance. 
Their present great privileges, and high po- 
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sition, may have been conferred upon them 
for this end and purpose. 

After the departure of the Friend and his 
companions, Catharine P. Foulke desired 
that the inquiry might reach every heart, and 
that each may ask “Isit I? Isit I?’ She — 
exhorted all to seek as with a lighted candle 
to know what duty there is for us to do. 

Another Friend added that she appreciated 
the mission of Esther—arraying herself in 
royal apparel and approaching the throne of 
her monarch in perfect self-dedication, saying 
only “If I perish—I perish,” and having 
found access to him, laying before him the 
sorrows and dangers of her people. As with 
Esther in the days of old, so will the Lord to- 
day be with His handmaidens when they are 
ready to dedicate themselves to the salvation 
of their people. As did Esther of old, so will 
these know the sceptre stretched forth, and 
the favor and grace of God extended at their 
entreaty. Culture, talents, spiritual gifts,— 
all that adorns, and all that clothes human 
life with beauty and power, should be called 
into requisition for this high service for God 
and man. 

Margaretta Walton reminded Friends that 
Esther had concealed from the king her birth- 
right in Israel. But there came a time when 
such concealment was no longer possible, and 
as she was faithful to the duty of the hour, 
deliverance came, both to her and to the na- 
tion so dear to her heart. “ Many here,” said 
the speaker, “are in the condition of Esther, 
and are holding back that which they do 
know. May these arise and go forth and 
show unto whom they belong. Then will 
come a great deliverance. No more will the 
children cry for bread and the ways of Zion 
mourn.” ‘There is no true pleasure, no best 
good outside of the will and purpose of the 
Heavenly Father. She called upon all the 
children of this Society to be faithful to the 
organization of the church. “ Bring your 
most precious gifts into the treasury; turn to 
the King of kings within you, and dedicate all 
to His service.” 

Other Friends added a few words in the 
same spirit, impressively entreating all to 
heed the warning voice which calls forth 
champions for the Truth. 

The review of the state of the Society was 
then commenced by the reading and answer- 
ing of the First Query. According to the 
various answers, there appears to have been 
great neglect in the attendance of religious 
and disciplinary meetings, and this brought 
forth much expression of concern for the con- 
dition thus indicated. 

The answers to the Second Query showed 
that love and unity exist among Friends, but 
it was suggested that if true Christian love 
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did indeed exist in a satisfactory degree there 
would be no complaint of a neglect of a full 
attendance of religious meetings. 

The 30th of Fifth month, in men’s meet- 
ing, was devoted to the reading and answer- 
ing of the Queries. 

The morning session was devoted to the 
consideration of the answers to the First and 
Second Queries. Much neglect in the attend- 
ance of meetings is acknowledged in the an- 
swers to the First Query, and this deficiency 
called forth exercise and exhortation. 


During the afternoon session the reading 
of the remaining Queries and answers was 
completed, and the various topics thus 
brought before the meeting elicited much ex- 
pression of thought and concern. The testi- 
mony against a hireling ministry seems to be 
less strenuously maintained than of old, and 
this subject called forth more serious discus- 
sion, more exhortations to consistent faith- 
fulness, than any other which came before 
the meeting at this time. 


At the afternoon session of the women’s 
meeting on the 30th the first business in order 
was the consideration of the Third Query and 
its answers. In reply to this Query, concern- 
ing the right training of children consistently 
with our testimonies, it was noted that many 
deficiencies were acknowledged. The lament- 
ation seems to be that the youth are likely, 
in many cases, to fall away from this Society. 
Rachel Tilton spoke at some length on the 
importance of the faithful attendance of meet- 
ings, and of the propriety of taking children 
to the places of worship at the stated times. 
Let them be brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the hed, and they will learn 
to love the ways in which their fathers 
walked. Thus will the seed of the righteous 
be blessed and the prayers of faithful parents 
will circle round their children’s pathway, 
and all will have cause to magnify the name 
of the Lord. 

It was remarked that if true Christian love 
exists among us, there will be no deficiency 
in fulfilling every requirement of the law. 

The Fifth Query passed without any 
marked acknowledgement of deficiency, but 
the Sixth, concerning the testimony against a 
hireling ministry, was replied to with man 
exceptions. It would appear that Friends 
are here relaxing their hold upon this testi- 
mony, and much expression of earnest thought 
upon this subject was elicited. 

The remedy for the state of things indicated 
was thought to be very evident. If children 
are trained up in the attendance of our own 
religious meetings,—if they go thither with 
their parents from their earliest years, they 














and faithful standard bearers will not be 
wanting to the church. 


It was also urged that if care be taken to 
explain to the young the reasons for our testi- 
monies, and the causes that led Friends to 
stand forth 200 years ago as the earnest, dedi- 
cated champions of an humble dependence 
upon the voice of God in the soul, they would 
learn to cherish that which the fathers have 
builded with such prayerful and devoted 
hearts—with such willing and worthy hands. 
Our bright young minds, who perceive defi- 
ciencies in the organization in whose enclos- 
ure they find themselves, may profitably 
employ their talents and powers, their intel- 
lectual and spiritual gifts in supplementing 
that which is needed, in order to make the 
Society of Friends an acceptable abiding 
place for the pure in heart. The question 
for the youth to consider is, whether any 
other foundation can be laid more wisely and 
broadly than that which is already laid, and 
that on which so many faithful confessors and 
apostles have builded. 

On the afternoon of Sixth month Ist both 
branches of the Yearly Meeting assembled 
for a short session. The report of the com- 
mittee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s 
account was read and accepted. The minutes 
of the Representative Committee were then 
read, and such action taken in regard to the 
disposition of funds coming into posession of 
the body as seemed expedient. 

The afternoon session closed after a fervent 
exhortation and a brief season of silent wait- 
ing. 

The afternoon of the 31st of the Fifth 
month, in Men’s Meeting, was given to the 
consideration of the reports from the Quar- 
terly Meetings in regard to Schools,. payment 
of Yearly Meeting quotas and appointment 
of Correspondents. W. M. Macy was ap- 

ointed Correspondent for the ensuing year. 

he statistical account of the membership of 
the Yearly Meeting was also read and directed 
to be recorded. By this it appears that this 
body now consists of 503 families, 1,120 parts 
of families, aud 2,981 members. There isa 
slight falling off in the membership. This is 
certainly rather a depressing outlook, and 
one that must claim careful and serious ex- 
amination as to the causes of the present state 
of things. 

The report of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Quotas was then read and 
adopted ; and that of the committee to audit 
the Treasurer’s account was also laid before 
the meeting, and Samuel Willets was ap- 
pointed Treasurer.' 

On Sixth month 1st Men’s Meeting at 


will learn to love the testimonies of Friends, | the morning session received an acceptable 
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visit in Gospel love from Rachel N. Mather 
and Catharine P. Foulke. 

S. J. Levick received the liberty and ap- 
— of the meeting to pay a visit to the 

omen’s Meeting at this time. ~ 

An interesting report was received from 
the committee appointed last year to visit 
subordinate Meetin The report showed 
that nearly all the Meetings have been visited, 
and a number of Friends from some of the 
smaller Meetings testified that the visits of 
members of the committee to their Meetines 
have been blessed with good results. 

The committee was continued with the ad- 
dition of several Friends thereto, and encour- 
aged to continue their visits—more particu- 
larly to small and isolated Meetings. 

A report from the Indian Committee was 
read. It received the approval of the meet- 
ing, and the committee was continued. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the Rep- 
resentative Committee were read, and their 
attention to the subjects under their care was 
approved. 

The Temperance Committee presented an 
interesting report and were continued, and 
$100 in addition to the unexpended balance 
of last year ($64.99) placed at their disposal. 
Their recommendation respecting petition- 
ing the House of Representatives of the Con- 
= of the United States with regard to a 

ational Commission of Inquiry in relation 
to the liquor traffic was approved, and the 
clerk directed to sign and forward such pe- 
tition. 

At the afternoon session of the Men’s Meet- 
ing, on the Ist inst., an acceptable visit was 
received from Margaretta Walton. 

The Committee on Epistles produced one, 
which was approved and directed to be for- 
warded to the meetings with which we cor- 
respond. They also produced a minute of the 
exercises of the meeting, which was approved 
and directed to be printed with the extracts 
from the minutes of the meeting, and sent 
down to subordinate Meetings. 

A committee was appointed to assist the 
clerks in the preparation of the minutes of 
the meeting for printing, and forwarding the 
same to subordinate meetings. 

The Representatives were called, and were 
nearly all present. 

Some expression was given to the marked 
feeling of harmony and interest which had 
pervaded the meeting during its various sess- 
ions, and an excellent feeling covered the 
assembly at its close, when the minute of 
adjournment was read. 

On Fifth day, Sixth month 1st, the Women’s 
Meeting was opened with a serious appeal to 
the members of this Society to bring their 
gifts and Jay them upon the altar of the 
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ings next reported their work for the past 
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Lord, assuring all who thus dedicate their 
lives and talents to the service of the High- 
est that a blessing is sure to the willing giver. 

Rachel N. Mather and Catharine P. Foulke 
expressed a concern to make a visit in Gospel 
love to Men’s Meeting. They were set at 
liberty to proceed as they were led, and the 
a was thought a suitable time by men 

riends. 

The report of a joint Committee on Tem- 
perance, detailing their efforts in the cause 
during the past year, was read. A petition 
to the National House of Representatives, 
asking for.the early -passage of the Senate 
bill providing for a National Commission of 
Inquiry relative to the liquor traffic, was pre- 
sented and considered. Eliza Ann Shepperd 
desired that in the great cause of temperance, 
Wwe may, according to our ability, seek to 
prepare the way of the Lord and make His 
paths straight. She approved the petition. 
General unity was expressed. 

The question of the appropriation of money 
to be used by this committee in the further- © 
ance of their work was discussed, and a small 
sum was readily assigned to their purpose. 
Confidence was expressed in the wisdom of 
the committee, and it was suggested that any 
further monetary aid they may require should 
be asked for. 

8. J. Levick paid a visit in Gospel love to 
Women’s Meeting ac this time. He spoke 
earnestly in encouragement to mothers who 
are endeavoring to train their little children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
The laying of the right foundations in early 
childhood for the conduct of future life is a 
work of so much value and of such vital 
importance to mankind that no other work 
can be called equal with it in importance. A 
rich reward follows the faithful mother, and 
her children will arise and call her blessed. 

Another Friend had some words of a kin- 
dred nature to offer, after S. J. L. had left 
the meeting. Others spoke in the same spirit, 
urging mothers early to introduce their little 
ones to a habit of prayer; leading them to 
seek the guidance of that enlightening Power 
which will lead them to the true end of hu- 
man life. Sarah M. Haviland expressed 
thankfulness for what had been spoken,— 
hoping that the good words might sink deep 
in the hearts of every mother and daughter 
present. 

The committee to visit subordinate Meet- 


year. They attended to their appointment, 
and hope that their efforts may result in some 
good to the Meetings visi They think 
they have good grounds to believe that there 
will be renewed effort toward keeping up 
some of the feebler Meetings. The labors 
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of the committee were approved; and some 
preserit from .the Meetings visited spoke feel- 
ingly of the good they have received from 
the visits, which they hoped would be con- 
tinued another year. 

Margaretta Walton said, in words of Scrip- 
ture: “How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of them who bear glad tidings, 
who publish peace.” She had been an eye- 
witness of some of the work of this commit- 
tee, and could testify to its beauty and its 
value. 

Elizabeth Thistlethwaite expressed her sense 
of the value of the good seed of the Kingdom, 
but the wild oats, if cast abroad, will tend to 
nothing but poverty. Those who go forth for 
the work of the church should dwell deep 
and seek the true qualification. 

Hannah W. Haydock, and many others, 
desired the re appointment of the committee. 
One removal by death was mentioned, and, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned, another Friend 
was named. 

Rachel W. Tilton had a few words to offer 
to mothers in Israel. She desired these to 
comfort the heavy laden,—to give the bread 
of life to the hungry soul. Overseers and 
elders should be the counselors of the flock. 
They may thus be instrumental in helping 
forward the little ones. 

The report of the Indian Committee—which 
was at this time presented—was brief, and 
expressed the belief of its members that the 
present work of Friends in behalf of the In- 
dians is almost closed, unless some new open- 
ing for availing labor should appear. Much 
sympathy was expressed for the committee 
in their discouragement, but they were con- 
tinued in the appointment. 

At the afternoon session of the Women’s 
Meeting, the various epistles prepared by the 
committee appointed for that purpose were 
_read and considered. They were approved 
and adopted, and directed to be forwarded to 
corresponding Yearly Meetings. 

Rebecca Mott reverted to the exercises of 
the morning’s meeting, and desired to add 
one word more to what was then said in en- 
couragement to mothers in their labors for 
the sake of their children. Her own expe- 
riences were such as confirmed the testimony 
of others: that the dear children remember 
and cherish the monitions of faithful mothers, 
and these go with them and are their safe- 
guard amid the temptations of after life. 

Rachel N. Mather expressed the deep satise 
faction she had felt in attending this Yearly 
Meeting. She spoke of the unity of the Spirit 
which has clothed the several sessions, and 
exhorted all to continue under the quieting 
influence of Divine Power. 

Catharine P. Foulke also had a few words 
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of friendly counsel to those present, that they 
should be found renewedly faithful to all 
socia] and religious duties. Take time not 
only for life and its engagements, but take 
time to prepare for the solemn hour of death. 

Margaretta Walton hoped that this had 
been a season for the renewal of all good 
resolutions. She then, with deep feeling, ex- 
pressed her sense of the warm love and kind- 
ness which has encompassed those who came 
as comparative strangers to this meeting. It 
has been as the cup of cold water to the weary 
pilgrim. ; 

The language of R.W. Tilton, at the closing 
hour, was in the words of Holy Writ: “Praise 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me, bless his Holy name.” She desired that 
all might go forth renewed and refreshed ; 
able so to live in this present life as to be 
ready at the end of time to go joyfully unto 
the life eternal. 

The meeting then closed under a solemn 
and grateful sense of Divine favor, and in 
the reverent trust that their labors together 
may have been instrumental in edifying the 
church. 8. R. 


THE worship of Almighty God that is em- 
braced in the generous impulse, by which you 
are induced to lighten some weary, heavy- 
laden heart, is just as real, and will do as 
much toward lifting the world into righteous- 
ness, as any hour spent in formal prayer or 
speech or song. The great question of life is 
not how many times you gather for praise 
and prayer through the week, but how often 
does your heart thrill with and your hand 
obey the behests of a true brotherly love. 
The great test question of religious character 
is not whether you can say, “ The will of God 
be done,” but whether it is in your heart to 
say, What can I do to help the man that is 
lower than 1?—T. E. St. John. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DEALING WITH OFFENDERS. 

‘Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such a one in 
the spirit of meekness; considering thyself 
lest thou also be tempted.”’ 

This advice of the apostle Paul to the Gal- 
atians has arrested my aitention at different 
times, with the thought that it may be profit- 
able for us in this our day to consider and 

nder over. Showing (as it does) that it is 
in the spirit of meekness, and under the Di- 
vine influence, that we receive ability for the 
help or restoration of a brother, who may by 
being unwatchful have fallen into error. > 

hen we reflect that if we are not atten- 
tive to the inward Guide which preserves 
from both right hand and left hand errors, 
we also , tempted and drawn aside from 
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. the path of rectitude, should it not teach us 
to deal gently with each other, tc bear one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ. Oh! may we ever keep in the meek 
spirit of the Lamb, the immaculate Son of 
od, which qualifies for service in the Church 
of Christ, and to be admonishers and helps to 
one another. 

In this Christian exercise may we not hope 
to obtain the blessed unity, which the Psalm- 
ist beautifully describes as “like the precious 

, ‘Ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went 
‘down to the skirts of his garments ;” “and as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion; for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing, even life forever more.” 

REBEccA PRICE. 
















































































Fifth month 20th, 1882. 











CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

have been much interested in the Re- 
port of “Friend’s Book Association,” pre- 
sented to the stockholders at the Annual 
Meeting, which has been published in the 
columns of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The advantages resulting from this or- 
ganization are evident to all who have 
availed themselves of them, and it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that the Association has been 
able to do so much good with such a very 
dimited capital. 

The publication and circulation of works 
illustrative of the principles and testimonies 
of Friends is an important feature of its 
operations, and a more extended field of 
usefulness in these respects would result from 
an increased capital, which might to great ad- 
vantage be doubled. If that could not be done, 
an addition of one-third say $5,000, would, 
no doubt result in a corresponding benefit, 
and the interests of the Society would be 

romoted. I desire to call the attention of 

riends to the subject. G. 

Fifth month 29th, 1882. 













































































Blue River Quarterly Meeting.—A_sug- 
gestion made to me by a kind Friend 
corresponded with the feeling in my own 
mind that there are many readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer that would be pleased to 
have an occasional word from Blue River, 
particularly at the time of the Quarterly 
Meeting which is held there but once in 
the year. It is hard for Friends who are 
closely settled together near their Monthly 
Meetings to understand the limits of Blue 
River Quarterly Meeting. There is one 
Monthly Meeting down in southern Indiana, 
and another in central Illinois, and farther 
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north in the same State is another, and 
north-west of that, near the “father of 
waters ” another, and an Executive Meeting 
also at Chicago; all belonging to the same 
Quarterly Meeting. 
that we have within our borders many whom 
we call “isolated Friends,” and the Meeting 
is endeavoring to have a tender care over 
these. 
reach them through a Friends’ paper telling 
the exercise of the Meeting on their behalf. 
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The range is so wide, 


I should feel glad some lines might 


At the Quarterly Meeting which convened 


yesterday, the 27th, representatives were 
present from four of the Monthly Meetings, 
and the occasion was one of a great deal of 
interest, this interest extending beyond the 
pale of our own Society. Notwithstanding the 


weather was unfavorable, because of rain, the 
house was closely packed, and the solemnity 
of the meeting, and quiet attention paid to 
the speakers both on Seventh and First-day, 
was an assurance that, though we were of dif- 
ferent denominations of religion, we were a 
band of brothers and sisters seeking for truth. 
J. W. Plummer, from Chicago, ever a worker 
“for the right that needs assistance and the 
good that he can do,” was present, rather 
frail in body, but strong in that which will 
bring peace and happiness. His labors amon 


us were in this direction, and he gently pl 

for all to follow the guide in their own hearts. 
He likewise paid a high tribute to the excel- 
lency of the Holy Bible. 
esteemed minister from Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting was also with us, and there has been 
much appreciation of his labors here. 
dear Friends I cannot name came a long way 
to this Quarter, and we with them have felt 
that the mingling together has been good. 


Edward Coale, an 


Other 


E. H. Trvues.oop. 


Hitchcock’s Station, Ind., Fifth mo. 26th, 1882. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


In accordance with the notice given the 
Executive Committee of the General Confer- 


ence of Friends First-day schools met at New 


York in the evening of the 27th ult. Seven 
members answered to their names; reasons 
were assigned for the absence of a few others. 
Many Friends interested in F. D. schools 
were also present. ‘The business claiming at- 
tention was the consideration of the Lesson 
Leaves—now in course of publication—and 
the arrangements necessary to the holding of 
the next meeting of the conference. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare questions 
to be considered at that meeting which 
reported at a later sitting 4 eee to be 
assigned to New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Illinois respeetively. The clerk was 
directed to forward the same in good time. 
The expression in regard to the Lesson 
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Leaves was most encouraging, showing the 
interest they have awakened and the help 
they are capable of affording. 

he meeting adjourned to meet at Waynes- 
ville, at the time of the next Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. Due ‘notice to be given by the 

clerk. R. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 10th, 1882. 





ReEicious ComMInGLinc.—The late ses- 
sion of New York Yearly Meeting (of which 
an extended notice will be found in this 
paper) following so soon upon the close of our 
own, seemed to many who were privileged 
to attend both, as a continuation of the fa- 
vored season which we had enjoyed. 

The same earnest solicitude for the main- 
tenance of all our testimonies, the same 
shortcomings in the answers to the queries 
were apparent, and the same tender counsel 
and loving encouragement were extended to 
the young, among whom an increasing inter- 
est and a participation in the business was 
apparent. 

The excellent arrangements made this 
year for the lodging of members from a dis- 
tance brought many of the older Friends, 
who had not been in attendance for several 
years. 

It is a great accommodation to country 
members, unused to the intricacies of a great 
city, to have comfortable rooms with board 
provided for them on the meeting premises. 
The refreshment committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting would do well to inquire 
whether some such arrangement could not be 
made for the better accommodation of our 
members during the weekjof the Yearly 
Meeting. 

A noticeable feature of the Meeting 
was the large attendance of ministers and 
others from our own Yearly Meeting. The 
cordial welcome extended to all, whether with 
or without minutes-was gratefully apprecia- 
ted. Does not this social interchange at our 
annual gatherings, point to a general meeting 
in the near future for the fuller consideration 
of all the questions that concern the welfare of 
our own people and the nation at large, by 
delegates from all the Yearly Meetings of our 
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branch of the Christian church? Such an _ 
one as was embraced in the “proposition” 
from Illinois, presented two years ago. 

There is an awakening in all parts of our 
heritage to the issues that now agitate the 
nation—problems that need the wisdom and 
foresight of the best and purest of all our 
people to grapple with—are before us, and it 
seems necessary to bring all such into useful 
service through joint action that our influence 
may have a weight in the councils of the 
nation. 

Our representative committees send peti- 
tions to the several State Legislatures and to 
Congress—our Temperance Committees, our 
Committee on Indian affairs and our Educa- 
tional Committees are exerting an influence 
that reaches far beyond the limits of the 
Yearly Meetings by which they are appoin- 
ted, but their influence as a whole would be 
much more effective because of the bringing 
together representatives of the various sections 
east, west, north and south of our great nation 
in a deliberative assembly. 

It may well be questioned whether in the 
whole history of the country there ever was 
a time, which more loudly called for wisdom 
and forbearance in the administration of its 
affairs as the present. The attitude of labor 
to capital—the difficulties attending the solu- 
tion of the liquor traffic question —immigra- 
tion and the Indian problem—all are looming 
up as clouds of stormy discord that must be 
met and dissipated—if the problem of self- 
government is to be an achieved success. Let 
this matter receive the attention its import- 
ance demands—and those who have it at 
heart continue to keep it before the several 
Meetings, for it is evident that it only needs 
to be carefully and impartially judged to de- 
monstrate its utility. 

We want to see the same interchange of 
Christian fellowship and labor that so marked 
the deliberations of the two meetings just 
closed—extending to all those yet to be held, 
Friends mingling with Friends, as “ way 
opens. ” And the way will more and more be 
made easy, if there is a willingness to make 


personal sacrifices—just such sacrifices of ease 
and bodily comfort as have at times been al- 
ways called for on the part of the dedicated 
servants of the Most High. 
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DIED. 


BONSALL.—Of pneumonia, on Fifth mo. 
29th, 1882, Thomas Bonsall; an elder of 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


COCK.—On Sixth month 4th, 1882, at her 
residence, Yardleyville, Pa., Susan W. Cock, 
in the 58th year of her age. 


FRY.—On Sixth month Ist, 1882, in Phila- 
delphia, Horace P. Fry,.son-in-law of the late 
Newlin Schofield. 


MILLS.—On Fourth month 18th, 1882, in 
the evening, at his residence near Illinois 
Yearly Meeting house, Clear Creek, Putnam 
co., Ill., Pusey Mills, in the 59th year of his 
age; a member of Clear Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, since its organization in 1841, 
a regular attender of meetings twice a week, 
when in health, for several years. 

Many will remember Iris hospitalit, 
cordial greeting, both at his home an 
where. 


and 
else- 





WOMEN PREACHERS AMONGST THE FRIENDS. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
s Concluded from page 244. 

Though less notable than this, one’s atten- 
tion is arrested, in turning over the leaves of 
the Friends’ records, by the account of Ann 
Moore’s voyage to England, just a oer 
later than Mary Fisher's visit to Mohammed. 
She was a plain Maryland woman, who had 
experienced many hard trials, outward and 
inward, who felt called upon to preach in 
Great Britain. Leaving Philadelphia in 
February (the twelfth month O. 8.), 1760, 
she was something more than seven weeks at 
sea, much of the time in very stormy weather, 
during which she lay extremely sick. They 
had neared the coast of England, however, 
were anticipating gladly the early termination 
of the voyage, when they were overhauled 
and taken by a French privateer. Europe 
was in the midst of the Seven Year’s War, 
and England and France were on opposite 
sides. The French captain and his men 
boarded her ship, “with drawn swords in 
their hands, as though they meant to kill all 
before them,” but meeting no resistance, the 
Philadelphia captain, his mate and others 
were taken upon the privateer as prisoners, 
and Ann, with her companions in misfortune, 
the other passengers, were allowed to remain 
on board of their own vessel. Sailing in 
company a few days, the Frenchmen in great 
uneasiness lest a British cruiser should pick 
them up, it was finatly decided by the priva- 
teer captain to set the Friends ashore, and 
accordingly he put into Lastres, a Biscayan 
port of Spain, about seventy miles from 
Santander. Here was a doleful ending of 
the voyage, indeed. Ann knew no Spanish, 
and her companions were equally ignorant. 
They found, Eeouaen in the place a person 
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who knew something of English, and with 
this fortunate aid, succeeded in getting to 
Saatander, and then to Bilbao. Their situation 
was bad enough. In that time travelers were 
few, and Quaker women, from the new settle- 
ments of Maryland, in America, were a 
strange sight indeed along the Spanish shore 
of the Bay of Biscay. Through it all, how- 
ever, Ann was civilly treated, and though 
the men who had engaged to take her and 
her companions from Lastres to Saatander 
abandoned them one-fourth of the way—hav- 
ing been paid in advance for the whole trip 
—and left them at night in a desolate place, 
yet even from this predicament they escaped 
without harm. Eventually, having reached 
Portugalete—the outer port of Bilbao —they 
found an outward-bound ship, and sailed for 
England, going “very pleasantly along,” 
except an encounter with the British fleet, 
until they reached the English shore at Dun- 
geness, in Kent, nearly four months after the 
departure from Philadelphia, 

We cannot fairly dismiss Ann’s case with- 
out remarking her achievements in riding, 
long journeys on horseback in the depths of 
winter. Her journals describe one trip, taken 
in 1756, when she left her home in October, 
and after attending meetings in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Long Island, rode up to 
Albany, where she visited the Earl of Lon- 
don, the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America, and had a “ religious oppor- 
tunity” with him. Returning toward New 
York, she records at Oblong, near that city, 
on the 5th of February, that she had then 
rode 1,094 miles, and visited 77 meetings 
since she left home. And not feeling clear of 
the performance, she again went over nearly 
the same ground, the following winter, riding 
as her journal shows, an equal or greater 
distance. 

Some of the women preachers, however, 
did even more than this. Samuel Smith of 
Philadelphia, visiting the meetings in Wales, 
in 1789, speaks of Dorothy ,Owen, a young 
woman, noted for her “gift” in the ministry 
and for traveling mostly on foot, “having 
walked several times to the Yearly Meeting 
at London, more than 200 miles, and to 

uarterly Meetings frequently, from 20 to 
50 miles.” 

The voyages across the Atlantic, of which 
Ann Moore had so disagreeable an exper- 
ience, were begun in the earliest period of the 
Society’s history. Elizabeth Hooton’s visit 
to the West Indies, and death there, as well 
as Mary Fisher’s landing and imprisonment 
in Boston, have already been mentioned ; but. 
these were only special cases among a large 
number. Two days after Chichester had left 
Boston harbor with Mary Fisher and Ann 
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Austin on board his ship, there came in 
another vessel, with eight more Quakers, of 
whom four were women,—Mary Price, Sarah 
Gibbons, Mary Weatherhead, and Dorothy 
Waugh. They too, were put in jail, where they 
remained about eleven weeks, and then were 
reshipped to England. But in the summer 
of 1657, the “ Woodhouse,” a small vessel 
fitted out by the English Friends expressly 
for this missionary voyage to the Puritan 
colony, brought over eleven more preaching 
Quakers, of whom four were women—three 
of them being of those who had been expelled 
the previous year, i. ¢., Sarah Gibbons, Mary 
Weatherhead, and Dorothy Waugh, and the 
fourth a newcomer, Mary Clark. ‘Two of 
them, Mary Clark and Mary Weatherhead, 
lost their lives early in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year by being accidentally drowned, 
on the coast of Rhode Island. Mary Clark 
had been previously whipped, and imprisoned 
in Boston, having telt bound to go there “ to 
warn those persecutors to desist from their 
iniquity,” and Mary Weatherhead, in com- 
pany with Dorothy Waugh, having preached 
in the streets of New Amsterdam, had been 
arrested and cast into “miry dungeons,” by 
the direction of the Dutch authorities. 

Of the four Friends who were hanged in 
Boston, under the laws against their religion, 
one was Mary Dyer, a preacher from Rhode 
Island. She was one of the earliest settlers 
in the latter colony, having been one of those 
who had sympathized with the views of Anne 
Hutchinson, and who, in 1637, had been 
expelled trom Massachusetts for their religious 
views. Coming to Boston a second time, to 
preach, she was condemned to be hanged, 
along with William Robinson and Marma- 
duke Stevenson. They, however, preceded 
her. She had been taken to the Common, 
where the executions; took place, and after 
viewing the death of the two men, ascended 
the ladder to her own scaffold, in presence of 
their swinging bodies. The halter was about 
her neck, her elothes tied around her feet, 
and her face covered with a handkerchief, 
when reprieve arrived and she was taken 
down. ‘The magistrates then sent her back 
to Rhode Island. There, however, she would 
not remain. The persecutions in Boston 
continued. Many women, as well as men, 
were whipped and imprisoned. Margaret 
Smith, Mary Trask, and Provided Southwick, 
were scourged in the public street along with 
others of the Society. Mary Dyer thereupon 
returned. She “believed that a necessity 
was laid upon her again to visit the scene of 
her former sufferings.” It was now May, 1660, 
and about the culmination of the sufferings in 
New England. Endicott’s arm was ew 
to be stayed by a royal order from Charles II. 


| 
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But Mary, having been left for about ten days 
to preach as she felt moved, was re-arrested, 
and after an examination before Edincott 
sent away to be hanged on the Common, at 
nine o’clock the next morning. Intercession 
for her was in vain, and she suffered accord- 
ing to her sentence, the third of the Boston 
martyrs whose execution the Friends charge 
to the intolerance of the Puritan ralers. It 
is stated that she was a woman of high char- 
acter. Her execution made a deep impression 
“The gravity of her deportment, the purity 
of her life, the ability and refinement of her 
mind, as well as the spiritual gift with which 
she was endowed, gave her a strong hold on 
the affections of her friends.” 

From the times of Mary Dyer, however, 
none other of the women preachers have 
suffered martyrdom, though the record of 
their hardships and- trials, such as has been 
glanced at in the cases of Mary Fisher and 
Ann Moore, makes up a remarkable chronicle. 
In 1661 Katherine Susans and Sarah Chee- 
vers, of England, “ married wontn, much 
esteemed among Friends,” set off for a reli- 
gious visit to the East, but having sailed in a 
Dutch ship, from Leghorn to Alexandria, 
landed at Malta and preached there, where- 
upon they were confined in the prison of the 
Inquisition, between three and four years, 
being released at last upon the application of 
Lord D'Aubigne, to whom George Fox and 
Gilbert Latey had urgently addressed them- 
selves. Sarah Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
being on a religious journey in Germany, in 
1798, in the midst of the Napoleonic wars, 
was arrested and detained by the military 
authorities on several occasions, being at one 
time confined for several days under guard. 
She was making an extended visit abroad ; 
having left home in July, 1792, she remained 
engaged in the service in Great Britain— 
including a few months occupied in the Ger- 
man tour—continuously nntil early in 1799. 
Twice, thinking herself released, she had 
obtained her certificate of return from Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, but each time as she was 
about to use it felt that she must remain. A 
third was granted at her departure. Phcebe 
Speakman, of Concord (Pennsylvania), made 
a visit at about the same time. Returning 
home, in 1800, from an absence of four years 
and five months, she bad attended, she says, all 
the meetings of Friends in Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales, and nearly all of those in Eng- 
land, besides paying many visits in families. 

As to the power of these and other women’s 
ministrations, the records of the Friends leave 
no reason for doubt. An interesting chronicle 
is presented concerning a tour made by Sarah 
Harrison, in 1788, among the Friends in 
North Carolina and Virginia. 





Her mission # 


» slender pod—closely 
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was especially to persuade those who held 
slaves of the duty of setting them free. This 
the discipline of the Society enjoined, but in 
the South, up to that time, it had not been 
practicable strictly to enforce the rule. In 
that general tendency toward abolition, how- 
ever, which marked the period immediately 
before and after 1800, labor in behalf of the 
slaves was not either so unfruitful or so peri- 
lous as it became twenty years later. Sarah’s 
errand included not only preaching in the 
meetings, but solemn personal appeals in 
private. Engaged in this work, she rode 
from one neighborhood to another, and visited 
—often more than once—the hontes of those 
Friends who had not liberated their bond- 
men. Norris Jones, her companion, mentions 
concerning the tour, that in parts of Black- 
water Monthly Meeting (North Carolina), 
the deeds of manumission for nearly fifty 
slaves had been signed by their masters, in 
Sarah’s presence; but this was only the 
beginning of the work. Further details are 
given of fifteen other acts of manumission 
among the North Carolina Friends, releasing 
nearly seventy bond-people, and among the 
meetings in Virginia she succeeded in obtain- 
the freedom of almost one hundred more.. 
The evidence this gives of her influence is too 
strong for questions; that a stranger, a 
woman, coming hundreds of miles—in 1:88, 
equal to our thousands—could enter the 
homes of the slave-owners, even though they 
were Friends, and in the course of a few 
weeks’ labor, secure the emancipation of more 
than two hundred slaves, was a remarkable 
exhibition of sway over the selfish motives of 
the human mind. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Plants in Fairmount Park.—The black wil- 
low, Salix Nigra, is now (Sixth month 3d) 
in flower along the margin of the Schuykill. 
It is the latest of all our willows to flower, 
and the flowers are in solitary axillary cat- 
kins, and the male and female born on sepa- 
rate trees make it dicecious. 

The barberry Berberis has escaped from 
cultivation on rocks above Strawberry Man- 
sion, and its drooping racemes of golden yel- 
low ‘flowers are highly ornamental. 

The garden Colasidine, Chelidonim Majus 
is abundant in the same locality, and its gol- 
den yellow flowers form a striking contrast 
with its pale glaucous leaves. In its general 
appearance it resembles the crucifera, its four 
we being arranged in the form of a cross, 

ut the numerous stamens and the milky juice 
show that Papavaracea, the poppy tribe, is its 
proper position. 
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some of the Crucifera. The milky juice is of 
an orange color, and quite acrid, and has been 
used to cure warts. 

Jacob’s ladder, or Greek Valerian, Polemo- 
nium reptans, is in flower sparingly near the 
Wissahickon ; but its blue bell-shaped flowers 
are so handsome that it is nearly destroyed 
in places where it was quite abundant within 
my recollection. It is the type of the Natu- 
ral Order Polemoniacea, which contains the 
Phlox, the Gilia, and many other highly or- 
namental flowers. The common name refers 
to the pinnate leaves of the original species 
Polemonium Ceeruleum, in which the numer- 
ous leaflets of the pinnate leaves rise one 
above another like the steps of a ladder; and 
Dodoens, who published a herbal in 1583, 
called it Valeriana Groeca. The only re- 
semblance its bears to Valerian is in the 
shape of the leaves; but at the time Dodoens 
wrote the true distinction of genera were little 
known. It was not till 1710 that Johren made 
the first attempts at an analytical description 
of plants. 

Polemoneum Ceruleum was long cultiva- 
ted in gardens as an exotic plant, but it is 
now known to bea native of New York, New 
Jersey, California and the Rocky Mountains, 
as well as Europe and Asia, to which it was 
originally credited by Linnaeus.—*“B.” in 
Public Ledger. 

Cattle Disease and its cause.—At a late 
meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the president, Dr. Leidy, stated that Dr. Rob- 
ert Gladfelter, veterinary surgeon, had sub- 
mitted to his examination a bottle of blood 
from a cow. The animal, apparently well on 
Wednesday, May 10, and milked the same 
evening, died the next morning. The cause 
was not clear, but was suspected to be the 
result of anthrax, charbon or splenic fever. 
During the past year a number of cows in 
the same herd had died in a similar manner 
in Salem county, N. J. A post-mortem ex- 
amination was made the following day, and 
the abdominal viscera were found much con- 
gested, especially the spleen, which was gorged 
with blood. The specimen of blood obtained 
from the spleen was examined the next day, 
Friday. It teemed with bacteria, the peculiar 
form Bacillus anthracis, which is now viewed 
by most competent authorities as the cause 
of the frightful affection known as anthrax, 
or splenic fever. The baciili were actually 
more numerous than the blood corpuscles, 
which appeared unchanged. The bacilli were 
completely motionless, straight, bent or zig- 
zag filaments,—in the latter condition in two 
or more segments. They measure from .006 
to .042 of a millimetre in length. Kept for 


Its fruit, too—a long and | some days in the blood, the filaments under- 
resembles the Silique of | went division into little chains of two, three 
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or more dumb-bell shaped bodies. Many of 
the filaments did not resolve themselves into 
these minute particles, but appeared only to 
grow in length and divide into segments of 
about .012 of a millimetre in length. 

In this connection Dr. Leidy alluded to the 
opinion held by European investigators, that 
the dried secretions of infected animals when 
ground into dust may be detrimental to health 
or life. If this be so, it may be well believed 
that burying the animals does not entirely 
remedy the evil, and the only way to insure 
immunity from subsequent infection is to re- 
sort to cremation, which he hoped would soon 
be adopted as the proper means of disposing 
of all dead animal tissues. The practice of 
filling up waste ground with the general re- 
fuse—animal, vegetable and mineral—of a 
_—_ city was especially to be deplored, as 
such ballast might hold germs of disease 
which would be productive of evil during 
many generations to come. 

In answer to an inquiry, the president sta- 
ted that the greatest |danger to those engaged 
in the care of diseased animals lay in the 
chance of absorbing the infected blood and 
oe through cuts or abrasions of the 
skin. 


A BAD OUTLOOK. 


The failure of the iron and steel manufac- 
turers to come to any terms with their em- 
ployes is the most disastrous symptom so far 
of the labor agitation. Several conferences 
have been held between the manufacturers 
and the representatives of the labor organiza- 
tion, but the diffgrences between them on the 
question of wages have been proved too wide 
to be covered, and the prospect now is that at 
least 40,000 men will stop work on June 1. 
What an enormous interference with the in- 
dustrial interests of the country this means 
anybody can appreciate. If the pay of these 
men averages $3 per day the loss in wages 
will amount to $120,000 daily; they are con- 
verted from producers into consumers, and 
the vast capital invested in the mills lies fal- 
low and idle. Wedonot know how long they 
can afford to remain out, but the Knights of 
Labor is a thorough and compact organiza- 
tion that has stored up a great deal of money, 
and it is at least certain that it can support 
the strikers much longer than is wholesome 
for the country. Meanwhile the situation in 
the coal mines and in the various branches of 
trade does not improve, gold is flowing out of 
the coufitry to Europe, and no persuasion can 
induce Congress to do anything to improve 
the national finances. 

All readers are familiar with the arguments 
bearing upon the present condition of affairs. 
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creased cost of living, particularly the rise in 
prices of the necessaries of life, and insist that 
an enhancement of wages is absolutely need- 
ful to them. Their facts and figures are 
mainly correct ; but they only constitute one 
side of the question. The employers’ side js 
at least equally strong. They allege with 
perfect truth that trade is very dull, that the 
spring sales have fallen decidedly below ex- 
pectation, that prices of most manufactured 
articles have declined, and that they are left 
with large stocks on hand that were accumu- 
lated in anticipation of a brisk market and 
that cannot now be disposed of at a decent 
rofit. How, they reasonably ask, in the face 
of all these adverse circumstances, can we 
venture upon advancing wages? We can far 
more easily stand the strikes, for the cessation 
of production may open a way to working off 
the heavy surplus stock that is now being 
carried at a dead loss. It is something of an 
anomaly that the prices of meat and provi- 
sions are so high and those of manufactured 
articles so low; but the over-production of the 
latter and the partial failure of the crops last 
year offer the key to the apparent riddle. 

It seems to us that it would be far better for 
the working people to endure the stringency 
for the time being, and wait patiently for the 
better day that must sooncome. We say this 
with a clear knowledge of their troubles and 
full sympathy with them. It appears impos- 
sible that the employers can concede to their 
demands under existing circumstances. The 
money to pay higher wages is not forthcom- 
ing, and cannot be procured as things stand. 
Trade is not sufficiently quick or profitable to 
produce the necessary cash. Affairs are in a 
state of suspense, awaiting the operation of 
the forces of recuperation. It is on a revival 
of business that hope for the future hangs. 
The sources of betterment are to be found in 
the promise of fairly good crops of the cereals 
and cotton this year, and the inevitable fillip 
that they will give to all industrial move- 


ments. In the meantime there is nothing to 


do but to be patient. Worry and agitation 
will not bring the wheat the corn, and the 
cotton to the harvest any quicker. The pay 
which workmen are refusing is not starvation 
wages; and it is fair to say that upon capital 
as well as upon labor there is inflicted a share 
of the general embarrassment. The great 
strikes in progress or projected vill not help 
the workpeople a particle. They will drain 
them of their savings, but the increase of 
wayes will not come until the commercial 
revival furnishes the money to pay it. And 
when it does come, they will probably make 
the mistake of claiming that it is due to the 


strikes. It will not be the first time that 


On one hand the workimgmen point to the in- | such a blunder has beén committed ; but it ise 
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a pity that they cannot obtain the clear view 
of cause and effect that would induce them to 
stop wasting their hoardings in voluntary 
idleness.— Baltimore American. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

Among the “Topics of the Time” dis- 
cussed in the Century Magazine for Sixth 
month, “Practical Education in the Com- 
mon Schools” claims attention. After enum- 
erating the difficulties that stand in the way 


y of giving the technical instruction in agricul- 


¥ 


as 


ture or mechanics in our public schools that 
would “ fit” the scholars “for farming and 
the various industrial pursuits, the conclu- 
sion is arrived at that, “all we can undertake 
to do in our public schools is to train the in- 
tellect and develop the character of the 
pupils, so that they shall be intelligent, in- 
dustrious, contented, and virtuous citizens. 
It ought to be possible to give the pupils of 
these schools a mental and moral discipline 
that shall fit them for any calling in life, and 
not more for one honest calling than for an- 
other.” 

The portion of the essay which follows is 
here presented as worthy of the attention of 
those having charge of other than public 
schools, . Eps. 


The thing to be first sought, and the thing 
most often neglected in our public teaching, 
is the development of a sound character in the 
pupils. The State cannot teach religion, but 
it can require its teachers to enforce the vir- 
tues of industry, self-reliance, truthfulness, 
purity, honesty, justice, kindness, and cour- 
tesy ; it can make the inculcation of these vir- 
tues a chief part of the teacher’s work. The 
education that neglects or undervalues moral- 
ity is worse than worthless; it “fits” the 
~— to be a malefactor. 

he next thing to be sought is to awaken 
the minds of the pupils, to stimulate their 
thirst for knowledge, to train them in habits 
of inquiry. The successful teacher is the one 
who makes his pupils think patiently and in- 
depently, who stirs them up to original in- 
vestigation. Any pupil who has had this done 
for him has been “ fitted,” so far as his mind 
is concerned, for success in any calling. 

As to the subjects taught in our common 
schools, it is plain that the old-fashioned 
rudiments of an English education are essen- 
tial, though the amount of time given to some 
of them might well be reduced. Every pupil 
should .learn to read the English language 
readily and intelligibly, and to speak and 
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write it with a good degree of propriety. 
Some knowledge of geography is also impor- 
tant, though the time generally devoted to 
this study is fully twice as much as it is en- 
titled to. Exactly the same thing may be 
said of arithmetic. In many of our graded- 
school systems, boys and girls are kept study- 
ing arithmetic for ten full years. Half of that 
time is ample for acquiring all necessary 
knowledge of that science. Some acquaint- 
ance with the history of our own country, 
and with the forms of our government, indi- 
cating the political relations and duties of 
citizens, is also indispensable. All these sub- 
jects must be taught in the public schools. 
{n most of the public schools they are taught, 
and in the district and grammar schools, 
where the great majority of the children of 
the State finish their schooling, not much else 
is taught. A little music and sometimes a 
little drawing may be added; but this is 
about all that is attempted in the great major- 
ity of our common schools. The high-schools 
are much more ambitious, not to say preten- 
tious, but only a very small minority of the 
children taught by the State ever reach the 
high-schools. 

Now, doubtless, a teacher who knows how 
to teach may manage, even in this narrow 
curriculum, to awaken the mental faculties 
and broaden the horizon of his pupils; but it 
is evident that a little wider range of subjects 
would make this work much easier. For it is 
not only necessary to awaken the love of 
study, but also to direct it toward subjects 
that will afford the student a life-long pur- 
suit. We want to give our boys and girls a 
training that shall enable them not merely to 
make a living, but to find contentment and 
enjoyment in life. 

Let us suppose that a boy is to be a farmer. 
It is notorious that boys in these days do not 
take kindly to the farmer's life. What is the 
reason? Is it that the farmer’s gains are 
slow or that his labor is severe? These 
reasons partly explain the fact, but neither 
of them is the strongest reason. The loneli- 
ness of the farmer’s life is a weightier con- 
sideration. The girls and boys now grow- 
ing up, whether in the towns or in the 
country, do not like the isolation and soli- 
tude of the farms. They would rather live 
in less comfort, and work harder for less net 
wages, at more disagreeable labor, in the 
factory villages and in the cities, because 
they like to be in the crowd. They depend 
on outside excitements. “There is nothing 
going on.in the country.” That is the uni- 
form reason given for preferring life in the 


city. 
The first thing to do in “fitting” a boy 
for the life of a farmer is, therefore, to get 
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this notion out of his head. The reason why 
life is so lonely in the country is that his men- 
tal resources are so small, and his own know- 
ledge of the objects round about him is 80 | 
limited. If we could give the boys who are | 
destined for such life as this a kind of train- | 
ing which would enable them to see that their | 
is something going on in the country all the | 
while,—something of marvelous and thrilling 
interest,—that would help greatly in fitting 
them to their environment, and in enabling | 
them to find contentment and reward in their 
work. Would not this result be secured, at 
least in part, by giving a portion of the years 
now spent in the everlasting grind of arith- 
metic and geography to the study of natural 
history, the materials of which are under the 
‘farmer’s feet, and on every side of his path, 
and in the air all about him? Would not 
some knowledge of the minerals, the plants, 
and the animals of his own neighborhood, | 
and some enthusiasm in prosecuting his stud- | 
ies among them, wonderfully broaden the 
farmer’s life, and dispel much of its loneli- 
ness ? 

It would be easy to show how the study, in 
some elementary way, of these and perhaps 
other sciences of nature would do the same 
service for those who are to spend their 
lives in other industrial pursuits, enlarging 
their horizon, multiplying their resources, 
and showing them how to extract from the 
world about them a higher enjoyment than is 
to be found in the diversions and dissipations 
on which the multitudes are trying to feed 
their cravings. 

The kind of education that fits the men and 
women who are to live by agriculture or the 
various handicrafts to find meaning and re- 
compense in life, would be practical education 
in the highest sense of the word. And it is 
worth inquiring whether, by reforming the 
courses of study in our common schools so as 
to make room for such subjects as have been 
mentioned above, this end would not in some 
good degree be gained. 


| 
| 


—— 


WE often lose the benefit of the blessings 
in our possession, by hunting after those which 
are out of our reach. 


eee 


COMPENSATION. 
By MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Because the page of saint and sage 
Is closed before your burdened eyes,— 
Because the thought, by genius wrought, 
Forbidden to your vision lies ; 


Because the fine ecstatic line 
The poet writes, is shut away ; 
Because you glance at no romance 
Nor sweep the world news of the day ;— 


| 


Must you sit by with murmurous sigh 
And hopeless sadness in your looks, 

As if the best of life’s true zest 
Was bound within the realm of books ? 


Lift up, I pray, this golden day, 
That vision which the classic line 

Has dimmed with pain of overstrain, _ 
And own there’s something more divine. 


Upon the broad expanse which God 
ets clear before your spirit’s reach, 
Freighted with more exalted lore 


Than human tongue could ever teach. 


Your pen can trace no faintest grace 
Of fancy such as throbs and stirs 

In living light along the bright 
Record of Nature’s characters. 


No wisest sage, no scholar’s page, 
No secret science may descry, 

Can teach the heart a thousandth part 
As much as God’s great open sky. 


And tell me where are poets rare 

As lyric birds that thrill and throng 
The solitudes of breezy woods 

Just for the very love of song ? 


What gay romance can weave a dance 
As airy as the butterfly’s ? 

What drama’s dream can ever seem 
Tragic as that in human eyes? 


God’s way is best. If He has pressed 
His hand above your eyelids so, 

Be sure, therefore, He has some lore 
To teach you that you do not know. 


Hold the dear hand, and understand, 
While covering it with kisses true, 
That you must lay all else awa 

Till you have heard His ieachinen through. 


A father’s care should surely wear 
No semblance even of love’s eclipse, 
If down he lays the book, and says, 
‘ Child, learn your lesson from my lips.” 


—S. S. Times. 


Wantep An “O.”—Interjections have their 
value. They can express emotions which 
cannot be conveyed in any other way. “O” 
is a fat jolly letter, but it can hold a good 
deal of sympathy. Notice the following from 
an exchange: “An eminent clergyman sat in 
his study, busily engaged in preparing his Sun- 
day sermon, when his little boy toddled into. 
the room, and holding up his pinched finger, 
said, with an expression of suffering,‘Look, 
how I hurt it.’ The father, interrupted in - 
| middle of a sentence, glanced hastily at him 
| and, with just the slightest tone of impatience: 

said, ‘I can’t help it, sonny.’ The little 
fellow’s eyes grew bigger, and as he turned to 
go out, he said in a low voice: ‘Yes you 
could. You might have said, ‘O! ” 


: 
| Who is wise? He that learns from every 

one. Who is powerful? He that governs his- 
| passions. Who is rich? He that is content.. « 
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THE COLORED PEOPLE IN KANSAS. 

In the town of Parsons in southern Kansas 
was held on the 27th of Fourth mo. last, a con- 
vention of colored people. A. Fairfax, who was 
made chairman, delivered an appropriate ad- 
dress. After speaking of the importance of 
this convention to his own race, especially to 
the refugees who have fled from cruelty and 
oppression in the South, he says, “Years have 
passed since the shackles were stricken from 
our limbs that made us freedmen; and though 
we have made some progress in many things, 
and the world has been startled at the pro- 
gress we have made in the midst of so much 
opposition, yet there are but few of us that 
have secured that greatest of all earthly bles- 
sings, a homestead for ourselves and children. 
It is this that will give self-reliance and in- 
dependence to us asarace. It was to gain 
this that we left the places of our former 
bondage in the South, and it is to secure this 
that we assembled here in convention to- 
day.” 

Other earnest addresses were made, and the 
following Memorial to the Senate and House 
of Representatives adopted. Eps. 


A MEMORIAL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States: 

We, your humble petitioners, would re- 
spectfully represent to you, as the law-makers 
of this great Nation that, after the close of 
the “war of rebellion” in this country, the 
descendants of the African race residing in 
the United States were eventually legally de- 
clared to be free American citizens. 

Ignorance and poverty mainly accompanied 
those of our people who had then recently 
emerged from slavery; surrounding circum- 
stances have caused those same elements to 
still remain with us to a great extent, and as 
our people have already largely shown—both 
by word and deed—our loyalty to the national 
government, we honestly feel that we have a 
right—during this, our time of need—to re- 
spectfully ask that same government to simply 
help us to help ourselves to beeome self-sup- 
porting. 

We wish to avoid pauperism ; but we find 
that a large portion of people, in these 
pom desire to engage in farming for a liveli- 

ood, yet the greater part of us do not possess 
sufficient pecuniary means to start therein. 
We do not seek for the exclusive occupancy of 
our race of any portion of the public domain, 
in fact we would prefer having it other- 
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wise ; and have friendly dispused, intelligent. 
people in our midst. 

At a delegate convention of the colored 
people of Southern Kansas assembled in the: 
city of Parsons on this 27th day of April, A. 
D. 1882, in accordance with a printed call (a. 
copy of which is herewith enclosed) after prior 
deliberation and thorough consultation upon 
the important object of our coming together 
at this time. We, the delegates of said con- 
vention, are united in the opinion, that our 
race may be greatly benefitted without any 
actual loss, possibly gain, to the United States 
government, by a compliance with the follow- 
ing requests. 

1st. That congress appropiate every third 
section of land in the Oklahoma territory 
for the occupancy of colored emigrants 
from the south, leaving the two intermediate 
einen open for settlement as may be thought. 

t. 

2d. That Congress appoint a govern- 
ment agent for each district in the territory. 

3d. Authorize said agents to give written 
permits to colored families to locate upon 
eighty acres of land each. Requiring each 
family to cultivate portions of said land for 
their own benefit and free of rent, during five 
successive years under written contract. 

4th. Empower the agent to loan to each 
family suitable materials for erecting a com- 
fortable dwelling house and stable, six months 
rations for team and families, a cook stove, 
needed seeds, a team, a wagon, a plow, and 
other necessary farming implements. Said 
family contracting to pay for the same in annu- 
al payments within five years; and in case of 
failure to do so, the property to revert to the 
agent. All of the previously described pro- 
perty (real and personal) shall be under the 
supervision and control of the agent. 

dth. Every family that complies with the 
terms of the contract and who within five 
years returns or pays the agent for all the 
loaned articles will be entitled to receive from 
the agent a government deed for the property 
at the time of final payment. 

6th. That congress donate a sufficient 
number of school house and lots, and employ 
teachers therein for one year, under a com- 
plusory educational law. 

7th. Prohibit the sale of all intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. 

“LAST BUT NoT LEAST.” Earnestly desir- 
ing that one great God and Father of all 
races of mankind may mercifully fill your 
hearts with true Christian sympathy, and 
your mind with pure wisdom, in rememb- 
rance of the great “golden rule” while you are 
engaged in discussing the merits of this our 
first appeal to you, we will anxiously await a. 
wise and favorable decision by you. 
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FROM THE INDEPENDENT OF FOURTH 
MONTH 27TH, 1882. 


Two weeks ago we printed, on the authority 
of an excellent and intelligent correspondent, 
whose note we published as its endorsement, 
a poem entitled “ Via Solitaria,” said to be 
an unpublished poem by Longfellow. We 
can hardly blame ourselves, not being omnis- 
cent, for not knowing that our correspondent 
was deceived, and that the poem was written 
— years ago by O. M. Conover, of Mad- 
ison, Wis. The style is very much that of 
Longfellow, and its character well fitted the 
circumstances under which our correspondent 
was infurmed it had been written. It is re- 
markable, however, that it first saw the light 
in The Independent, in 1863. From there it 
was quoted in Littell’s Living Age, and has 
now reappeared in our columns, with a num- 
ber of accumulated errors. We can only ex- 
press our regret at the error, make an apology 
to Professor Conover, and commiserate our 
correspondent and ourselves. 





ITEMS. 


THE condition of affairs in Egypt continues 
critical. 


GUISEPPE Garibaldi died at Caprera, Sardi- 
nia, on the 2d inst. in the 75th year of his 
age. 


ApouT fifteen square-rigged vessels and 
thirty schooners are reported fast.in the ice at 
Caribou Cove, Cape Breton. 


ON account of revelations regarding a Ni- 
hilistic plot the coronation of the Czar has 
been postponed a year. 


On the Ist inst. there was a general strike 
begun in nearly aj] the iron mills through the 
country, and it is roughly estimated that some 
150,000 men are in it 


LIEUTENANT Danenhower, Dr. Raymond 
Newcomb, of Salem, Mass., Jack Cole and 
Long Sing, four survivors of the Jeanette Are- 
tic a oe arrived in New York by the 
steamship Celtic on the 28th inst. 


THE steamer Alaska, of the Guion Line, ar- 
rived in New York on the 2lst of last month, 
having made the run from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook in seven days, four hours, and 
ten -* eee which is the shortest passage on 
record. 


THE Census Office has issued a bulletin, 
showing that by the census of 1880 the num- 


ber of persons in the United States was | street or 
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down as 136,135, of whom 57,171 are credited 
to Germany, 12,925,to Italy, 15,166 to Ireland, 
4,442 to Scotland, 10,804 to England, 3,980 to 
Switzerland, 8,985 to Sweden, and 12 to Tur- 
key. During the same period there were 60 
births and 207 deaths at sea. 


GERMANY has 205 persons per square mile 
of area, the United States only a fraction over 
17. The immigration to this country last 
month added about 75,000 persons to our popu- 
lation. If the increase of population should 
amount to twice that number every month it 
would, nevertheless, take over three hundred 
years to people the United States as densely 
as Germany is now peopled. 


A TELEGRAM from Madrid states: ‘‘ The 
Society for the Protection of: Hebrews in Hol- 
land has applied to Victor Hugo and Emilio 
Castelar to raise their voices against the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Russia. Sefior Castelar 
replies in an eloquent letter, not only full of 
touching appeals to the historical title of 
Hebrews to the respect of Christian States, but 
also containing a noble passage on liberty of 
conscience and Russian politics compared to 
the more tolerant institutions of democracy, 
especially in the United States. Sefior Cas- 
telar has written another letter full of gener- 
ous philanthropy, offering to join Victor Hugo 
in a pacific crusade in defence of the Hebrews. 
They will act together.”’ 


A SPECIAL despatch from St. Petersburg says: 
““The Czar, desirous to appease the people, 
has decided to grant reforms. Two commis- 
sions will be instituted to consider the ques- 
tion of central institutions and the share in 
the administration to be given to the people. 
There is a commission already sitting, under 
the presidency of Gen. Kachanoff, to examine 
local institutions. Gen. Loris Melikoff is 
placed as supreme head of all three commis- 
sions. A manifesto will oe be issued stat- 
ing that the Czar desires to celebrate his coro- 
nation by granting reforms, but he is com- 
= to postpone the ceremony for a year, 

cause of the impossibility of completing pre- 
parations earlier. 





NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL INDULGED MEETING. 


First-day, Sixth month 11, 1882, at house of 
M. K. Peirce, 28383 North 11th street. Ann 
Packer of Ohio is expected to be in attend- 
ance. 

FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 3401 GER- 
MANTOWN AVENUE. , 

Five or six children, mostly boys to 
place out where they will be calaiiy brought 
up. One boy, about 1} years of age, for adop- 
tion. Apply to Jesse Cleaver, 1241 North 11th 

dwin L. Peirce, 24 North Front 


50,155,783 ; the area in square miles, 2,900,170 ; | street, Philadelphia. 


the number of families, 9,945,916; the num- 
ber of dwellings, 8,955,812; acres to a person, 
37.01; persons to a dwelling, 5.60; and per- 
sons to a family, 5.04. 


THE total number of immigrants landed at 
New York during the four months from the 
ist of January to Ist of June, is officially set 


A Conference under the care of the branch 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the 
subject of ‘intoxicating beverages,’’ will be 
held at the Valley Friends’ Metting house, on 
First-day, Sixth month 18th, 1882, at 3 P. M. 
All are invited. Trains leave 13th and Cal- 
lowhill street at 8 A. M. for Maple station. 








